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The exact date of the annual convention of 
the Institute of Architects 
not been announced, but it will be held in 


Social Feature 
of the 
Institute 


American has 


Conventions. \Vashington, and it was proposed that it 
should convene early in the month of October. It is 
hoped that this will not be changed, as it is as convenient 
a time as any for architects to get away from their work, 
the 
Western architect going by way of Cincinnati the whole 


and it is the ideal time to visit Washington. To 


range of mountain and valley are in their autumn robes, 
and the Capital city itself is in holiday attire. It is not out 
of place to view the annual convention as a vacation and 
a social gathering, for while the serious work of the con- 
vention is necessary, and doing much year by year to 
advance architecture in ethics and practice, it is the meet- 
ing of the profession’s representatives under the most 
favorable social conditions that maintains the standing 
and gives it impetus throughout the country. 


a The rebuilding of the Campanile, probably 
Rebuilding 

of the ance received from the United States, 
Campanile. be 


largely through the prompt financial assist- 
will 
undertaken at once. Soldiers are em- 
ploved in separating the debris, and it was found that, for 
tunately, much of the marble remains but slightly injured 
The statue of Mercury has an arm broken and fingers of 
one hand, but is otherwise intact. Qn the system of 
‘locking the barn” the architects in charge of the Cam- 
panile and other Venetian monumental buildings have 
been deposed, and Architect Boni given full charge, not 
only of the reconstruction of St. Marks, but the Royal 
Palace and other buildings. \While it is the sentiment of 
age and epoch as much as artistic beauty which has 
endeared the Campanile to the artists of the world, it 
speaks well for the future of art that in this commercial 
age its destruction is regretted, and the greatest endeavor 
made to restore its beauty. 

attended lectures 


The which the 


given by architects of the Illinois Chapter 


Successful SUCCESS 
Lectures 
toMasons’ of the American Institute before the masons’ 
Apprentices. apprentices in Chicago last winter was so 
It is 


not generally known that the master masons and the 


signal that they will be repeated the coming season. 


masons’ union have arranged an apprentice system under 
which each apprentice receives three months’ schooling 
each year, during which time he is obliged to attend 
The 


city of Chicago has also arranged schoolrooms and teach- 


school and also receives his pay from his emplover. 


ers for their special use, and their studies not only com- 
prise elementary branches, but follow such technical lines 
as will best serve them in their work. It is encouraging to 
note that of the apprentices who attended school last win- 
ter not one seemed indifferent,and many attended the night 
as well as the day classes, and all were enthusiastic and 
diligent. This has all been accomplished by the unselfish 
work of a few men, who wish to aid in the elevation of 
the workman and the improvement of his work, and shows 
what can be accomplished in every trade, and how gladly 
accepted such aid is by the young mechanic who wishes 


to succeed in mastering his trade. 
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THE SELECTION OF BUILDING SITES. 
BY THOMAS HAWKES, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, CHICAGO. 

HE determination of the site for a building is one that 
demands careful consideration, and those who do not suf- 
jiciently appreciate its importance are those who are inex- 

perienced in such matters. 
The landscape architect is frequently called upon to embel- 
‘art” the grounds around a building 


‘ 


lish and adorn with his 
that has been erected in a wrong position, but nothing that he can 
do can remedy the initial mistake. Plantings and expensive 
earthworks and decorations can help the effect, but the opportu- 
nity to create a perfect and harmonious whole has passed. 

Study and experience enables one to solve most problems, 
but he who decides on such an important matter as this, with only 
his intuition and common sense to guide him, generally pays 
dearly for his temerity. 

There are many things to be taken into consideration in the 
selection of the site, apart from opinions and matters of taste. 

Buildings that are erected in grounds calling for landscape 
treatment are of a costly nature, and are built in such a sub- 
stantial manner that any mistake made in selecting the site for 
them is an error perpetuated to succeeding generations. ‘These 
mistakes unfortunately abound. Many fine buildings are spoiled 
by being placed in a wrong position. 

The buildings themselves are, of course, the first consider- 
ation, and the jandscape effect must be subordinate to them, but 
the position of them, and their relation to each other and to the 
arrangement of the land is the factor which determines ‘the per- 
fection of the whole. 

The aspect of the principal front is generally considered to 
be of the greatest importance, and most people select the highest 
ground for their building so that it may “show up” well. This 
is considered an advantage. The finest views from the windows 
are desired, without the consideration that after a while these 
beauties begin to pall. 

It is true that the various views from the principal rooms 
must be carefully studied, but too much stress must not be laid 
on the prospects from the house. There are more important 
matters to be taken into consideration than fine views from the 
windows. 

The position of the building with regard to the compass, the 
convenience in regard to the approaches and to the other build- 
ings, the necessary natural shelter and the connection with the 
garden and the grounds are of greater importance than any con- 
sideration of views, display or grandeur. The shape of the 
building will necessarily regulate its position with regard to the 
sunshine, shade and shelter, and these requirements vary in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

It is nearly always a mistake to put the building on the high- 
est point. It is better to place it at such an elevation that the 
higher ground will afford a shelter from the prevailing winds. 
There are always parts of a building that it is not desirable to 
expose to view, and by this arrangement they can be conve- 
niently disposed of. 

A building situate on a hillside, with trees in the background 
and with terraces and gently sloping lawns, has a charming and 
harmonious effect, and beautiful views can be obtained from there 
of the surrounding scenery and the landscape to be created. 
This prospect may not be as extensive as the one to be obtained 
from the eminence, but it must be always remembered that that 
can be gained, and an opportunity can thereby be afforded for 
making skillful approaches to it that will reveal many new and 
unexpected views. This process multiplies the charms. 

When the land is flat, the building shguld be raised suffi- 
ciently so that the approaches will slope gently toward it. Should 
it also be bare of trees it is an undesirable site, but if it is neces- 
sary to build on it, there should be plenty of trees planted, as 
they form a better windbreak than walls and serve to hide the 
boundaries of the grounds. 

The determination of the site of a building must also be con- 
sidered in relation to the stables and outbuildings and the kitchen 
garden, which should be conveniently near and not obtrusive, but 
as objects of interest they should form a combination to make a 
complete whole. 

This will result in carefully considered work. 

The building is to an extent subordinate to and dependent on 
the landscape effects and these in turn are heightened or marred 
by the building, which is either restful to or distressful to the eye. 


It is often the case that by wisely selecting the site of the 
building advantage can be taken of the natural conformation of 
the ground, and results can be achieved that would cost consid- 
erable expense to obtain in other ways. 

To design a building appropriate to its site, one that by its 
shape will fit into its surroundings, is a task that requires careful 
consideration on the part of the architect. Unfortunately, this 
sideration is not generally given, and the result is disastrous, 
even though the buildings themselves may be excellent in design. 

A landscape painter, if called upon to remedy the “ something 
that is lacking” in the picture, can never make effective the 
poorly constructed work of another artist, even if the details are 
beautiful. He can only modify the defect of conception by try- 
ing to make it a unity. 

The good landscape painter understands composition and 
harmony and breadth of treatment, and the effects of light and 
shade. He understands the mutual relation that exists between 
land and water, trees and bushes. He knows that nature abhors 
a straight line, and he studies from her. He loves to paint 
grand, gnarled and knotted trees and wild growths of bushes, 
with glades and rugged banks and rocks, and water with sedgy 
margins. He sclects some lowly or ancient or dilapidated build- 
ing to fit in and harmonize with such surroundings, and the per- 
fection is at once apparent. In many notable landscapes the artist 
has portrayed noble mansions with stately surroundings, but he 
has always added to it the charm of nature’s wildness. It is, 
however, in the realms of imagination that he has most excited 
our admiration. Untrammeled by conventionality, he has pro- 
duced a dream of shape and color, with earth and sky and cloud, 
with water and foliage in complete harmony and unity with the 
building of his fancy. Would that the skill of the landscape 
painter might be interwoven with the more utilitarian qualities 
of the landscape architect! 

The artist’s pictures, however, are always from one point of 
view; the landscape architect must consider his from many per- 
spective points, and giving thought to how mother nature would 
have done the work, he must round her off with art, and by a 
happy compromise between picturesqueness and formality, let 
order and precision rule near the building. 

The selection of a building site depends greatly upon the 


trees growing there. They are beautiful and complete in them- - 


selves and greatly enhance the appearance of the building, but 
that must not be sacrificed for them; they are the attendants. 

The successful results that have been attained have not come 
from chance, but from skill, and when the importance of the 
subject is more universally recognized, and when landscape gar- 
dening is generally considered by the architectural profession to 
be more than a mere decorative art, the selection of building sites 
will receive more careful attention. 

Chicago, September, 1902. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY F. W. FITZPATRICK. 

HE Inianp Arcuitect asks me for news from Washington. 
i A criticism of what is going on, a “heart to heart” talk 
upon matters architectural. It is an ill-timed request; the 
thermometer is near the hundred mark, and I have just lost in a 
series of tennis games, yet am I expected to be pleasant, to deal 

in kindly criticism, and to see only the bright side of things. 

There are a lot of new buildings; in fact, there has been 
an unprecedented amount of building done, but it has no 
interest architecturally. In the first place it is not local archi- 
tecture, for it is not the fashion to employ local architects; then, 
for some unaccountable reason, when even a first-class “ out- 
sider” designs a building here he slurs it, or neglects it, or does 
something to it, for it certainly is a fact, a lamentable one, that 
no city in the country can make so poor a showing architecturally 
for the amount of money expended and the alleged talent drawn 
upon, as can this same dear old Washington. 

The fact that the local people, the old-timers, are not generally 
those who spend money here in buildings, partially explains the 
lack of patronage bestowed upon local talent. A man comes here 
to live, a Congressman, or some one just retired from commerce, 
and whose wife has social ambitions, and he naturally employs 
some one he knew in his home city, or else he learns that it is 
fashionable to go to New York to buy one’s gowns and hats and 
poodles and carriages, and to hire one’s chef and one’s architect, 
so to New York he <oes too. 
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That is explicable, reasonable; but why on earth a real good 
architect, with plenty of clever things to his credit, should plant 
down the poorest effort of his intellect in the city of all others 
that merits the best to be had, is something that is far beyond my 
feeble powers of explanation. 

There are apartment houses galore, rising, it would seem, at 
every second corner, generally hideous, always pretentious, 
coarsely detailed and gaudy. Comfortable, I believe, at least peo- 
ple tell me they are, fairly well built and liable to remain eye- 
sores for a generation. Fortunately the law limits them to about 
nine stories, otherwise they would be carried up to “ foul obtru- 
Cairo” (built before the law was passed), 


siveness,” as was the “ 
undoubtedly the most conspicuously ugly building on the con- 
tinent. 

They are pushing an office building at the corner of F and 
Fifteenth streets, from plans by M. de Sibour, of New York. 
A nine-story affair that is quite good in its lower stories, but a 
fizzle at the top. The gentleman who designed it was either 
afraid of the foreshortening effects of height and exaggerated his 
cornice, or else he got the details made for a twenty-story build- 
ing cornice mixed in with the plans of this one; at any rate the 
top of that building makes me think of the cartoons they used to 
get off upon poor President Harrison, showing a tiny boy, a four- 
year-old, weighted down with the enormous beaver of his grand- 
dad, literally snuffed out of sight by his headgear. 

Preparations are being made to extend the new Willard hotel 
so as to cover a full half block. It will be an imposing building 
by its size, one of the regular Hardenburg designs (New York), 
nothing particularly attractive about it, but so weil managed that 
it will not provoke adverse criticism. Its purpose is evident and 
its architecture not offensive. 

‘The same may be said of the Woodward & Lothrop depart- 
ment store. It covers a half block and will ultimately cover a 
wholé block, a good fair building, by Mr. Cobb, essentially a store 
building, one that will neither impel you to stop and admire nor 
make you grind your teeth and call upon Allah to confound the 
unholy. 

The Bond building, at the corner of Fourteenth street and 
New York avenue, has been finished since my last letter. It is a 
very good building above the ground floor, but that first story is 
certainly the most unrestful, contorted, tormented thing I have 
ever seen. Its architect, seemingly, has taken a delight in intro- 
ducing there every kind of arch, square opening and other feature 
he ever knew or heard of. 

A big building is being started on the site of the old Foundry 
Church for Millionaire Walsh of Colorado. I think it is by Mr. 
‘Townsend, of New York. So far I have only seen a very fine 
water-color of a very pretentiously ornate, ordinary design for it. 
Time may improve it. 

This same millionaire is building a very large mansion on 
Massachusetts avenue, from designs by a Mr. Henderson, also of 
New York. A great, big, restless thing. A series of rounded cor- 
ners, making one think of the Bastile. There is nothing refined 
about it, and the coarseness of its parts dwarfs, yet — paradoxical 
as it seems — makes it clumsier still. A striking contrast to the 
Frenchy refinement of the facade directly across from it, by 
Carrere & Hastings. 

Then there is the Patterson residence, commandingly situated 
upon Dupont Circle, one of the sightliest places in town. I think 
McKim, Mead & White, New York, were not at their best in this. 
It challenges attention, white marble and white terra-cotta, 
against all that surrounding green; one is forced to look at it 
and study it, and the inspection is not satisfying. It is glary, 
awkward in shape and bald. Perhaps when it is well covered with 
ivy it will be more satisfying. 

There are houses sprouting up all about, mostly restless, tor- 
tured things, conceived in sin and brought forth in agony, 
abounding in original effects and strenuously vieing with one 
another for the honor of being the ugliest house in a beautiful 
city of ugly houses. 

Once in a while you see something that makes you think of an 
Oasis in the desert, a pretty, modest, refined piece of work, rest- 
ful as it is pleasing. Among these is a house for Dr. Murray, 
hy Mr. Ames, of Boston, and the Geographical Society’s head- 
quarters, by Hornblower & Marshall, local. 

Notable additions and changes are being made to the White 
Ilouse. McKim, Mead & White, New York, are the architects. 


These gentlemen are proverbially conservative. Some, in fact, 
carp at them for taking some motif from semi-antiquity and 
adapting it plumb bodily to their modern needs, as they did in 
their Boston Library and the New York Herald building, yet 
that very conservatism has gone far toward preserving one of the 
few relics or monuments the nation possesses. For years engi- 
neer officers, ambitious dames, artists (?) seeking national noto- 
riety, and others, have itched to get their fingers upon the White 
House, to add great wings to it, to bastinado and rack it, to draw 
and quarter it, and we plain old fogies have been living in fear 
that they might succeed, for their influence was mighty. A con- 
siderable sum is to be spent on that building, but by a happy 
combination of sensible President, sensible Committee on Build- 
ings and sensible architect the exterior is to be left intact, 
unchanged. They are making it comparatively fireproof, modern 
in its appointments and inhabitable; they are restoring its pris- 
tine scheme of decorations and design, removing the legacies of 
various administrations in the shape of outlandish furniture, 
stained glass and what not, and adding many rooms, chiefly 
below ground, and approaches and porticos at the basement level 
for carriage entrances, and all that sort of thing, that experience 
has demonstrated to be necessary for the Executive Mansion; 
but the good old White House itself, in its essential lines, its 
character, its very faults, will remain as it was and as it should 
ever be, undesecrated. ‘Thanks, Mr. McKim, ten times thanks! 

The Public Library is nearing completion; it is a very white, 
very ornate, “classical” effort, unmistakably juvenile and riot- 
ous in its handling, and ill-placed upon a very easy-to-handle 
lot, but it will pass muster, and the highly intellectual will roll its 
eyes and smack its lips and declare, in strident tones, that it is 
‘simply just too sweet.” 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. * 


BY GEORGE F, PENTECOST. 


ERE there is the added problem of the grounds. When 
H it is a matter of large tracts of land, such as Central 
Park, it is no longer a question as to who shall design 

it. It falls naturally to the landscape architect. In designing 
such tracts of land, the position and sites for public buildings. 
statuary and other objects of allied arts are determined and regu- 
lated by the general design. It could not well be otherwise, and 
it is obvious that the position here indicated applies of necessity 
to much smaller tracts of ground. Therefore, the logical answer 
to the question seems to be solved thus: the landscape architect 
shall decide upon the design for the whole property. For example, 
the units of treatment, both in large and small private grounds, 
are generally the sites for the house, stable and outhouses, and 
sometimes for the sculptural work; the kitchen and flower gar- 
dens, the drives and walks and the regulations for the grades and 
levels of the buildings, the planting and drainage systems and such 
architectural features as summerhouses, pergolas and terraces. 
It is the business of the landscape architect to determine upon 
these questions and to so regulate and adjust them that the whole 
will form a harmonious design. Apart from this, the architect, 
the artist and the sculptor are supreme in their respective depart- 
ments. There is still, however, one side of the problem which 
can only be solved by the mutual codperation of the architect and 
the landscape architect, and that is the character of the design for 
the house and grounds. It is not enough that the relative posi- 
tions should be properly adjusted; the design for the house and 
the design for the grounds must harmonize by being based upon 
the same style or idea. It has been suggested that this difficulty, 
which is the cause of the criticism most frequently deserved when 
the house and the grounds have been designed by separate persons, 
will be solved by the specialist who shall combine the qualities 
of the architect and the landscape architect. But this will not be 
the solution, for two reasons: First, that the difficulty is more 
apparent than real and can only arise under unfavorable condi- 
tions, as when one or both of the designers refuse to harmonize by 
compromising upon small points or neglect to discuss the problem 
before settling upon the entire scheme; and second, it is directly 
diverse to the principle of specialization, which is inevitable and 
which has been the direct cause of the creation of specialists in 
this as in every other branch of work. The true solution of the 
problem rests with the progress and recognition of landscape 
architecture as a profession. ‘The difficulties with which it has 
had to cope during its evolution are not a few. In the first place, 
it lacks that constant stimulus and pressure which bear upon a 
profession based primarily on utility or necessity. Architecture 
is such a profession; poor or rich, a country must have its 
houses, both private and public, and consequently the first fruits 
of prosperity are drawn upon to clothe this utilitarian necessity 
in the garb of beauty. Therefore, the architects of a country are 
constantly under this high pressure which produces a high state 
of perfection. ‘There is practically no fluctuation in the demand 


* Continued from Vol. XX XIX, No. 5, page 39. 
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for their services, and there is a constant demand for recruits who 
must be thoroughly trained in order to compete successfully. On 
the other hand, landscape architecture is based upon the esthetic 
requirements of a class, and that a limited one; it is thus depend- 
ent upon the second or third fruits of prosperity and is, therefore, 
seldom under high pressure. Its history is marked by a constant 
fluctuation, varying from positive extinction to comparative popu- 
larity. The result is that at the height of its prosperity some one 
or two capable men appear who do nearly all the work of impor- 
tance, while a multitude of small practitioners, entirely without 
qualifications, spring into a mushroom existence and manage to 
make a living upon the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s 
table. Never has the demand been sufficiently great or of suffi- 
ciently long duration to require and to support a thoroughly 
trained class of men; hence the heterogeneity of its practitioners. 
‘There are so many fields with which it is closely allied and with 
which it is, or rather has been identified, that its actual nature is 
obscured, and for this reason it has, until recently, lacked a clear- 
cut and dignified position. However, the time comes in the his- 
tory of every art or craft, business or profession, when its growth, 
heretofore heterogeneous, becomes homogeneous. Its form grad- 
ually becomes crystallized, and its position in social or artistic 
circles becomes fixed. Such a time has now come to landscape 
architecture. Its power for good or evil is recognized; it has 
become in name, as well as in fact, a profession of good standing; 
it is recognized by individual property owners, by city, State and 
national government; it is recognized by the allied crafts and arts, 
and it has become conscious of the need of self-protection. That 
this is so needs but the recital of a few facts. About four years 
ago the Royal Institute of Architects in England elected Henry E. 
Milner, landscape architect, as honorary member of its society. 
This was, I believe, the first step taken by any of the allied arts 
to formally recognize the profession as such. In this country, 
Harvard University and Cornell and Columbia Colleges have lately 
introduced courses for supplying the profession with scientifically 
trained men. There is scarcely a city of importance, especially in 
this country, which has not only its system of parks, but its offi- 
cial landscape architect. The fact that the United States Govern- 
ment recently employed several landscape architects in conjunc- 
tion with architects to beautify the capital of our country speaks 
for itself. Again, it is the exception, rather than the rule, for 
private or corporate property owners to develop their land with- 
out the advice and supervision of a landscape architect. Still 
again, the fact that the body of architects represented by this 
meeting considers the subject of sufficient importance to have it 
represented is convincing proof that it is a subject of growing 
interest, and finally, within the last few years there has been 
formed the American Society of Landscape ‘Architects. This will 
tend to clarify and uphold the art upon a purely professional 


basis. The formation of this society is an excellent thing; it 
will tend to consolidate and unify the interests of landscape 


architecture. It will make the profession tangible, while at the 
same time it will create a standard of proficiency and compel the 
necessary amount of specific training for its members. But in 
itself it is not enough. Landscape architecture is so much a part 
of, or at least so closely allied with, architecture that whatever 
advances the interest of either must advance the interest of both. 
Until, therefore, there is not only a theoretical acceptance of this 
fact, but an active codperation between the two arts, harmonious 
progression will be impossible. That this mutually beneficial pro- 
gression is advisable is beyond dispute; that it does not exist few 
will care to dispute. A spirit of antagonism has existed between 
the representatives of the two arts since the inception of land- 
scape architecture, or what is the same thing, its separation from 
architecture as a distinct profession. What progress landscape 
architecture has made during the last two hundred years has been 
made in the face of considerable opposition. That this opposi- 
tion has been more or less justified is undoubted. The time has 
come, however, when the opposition ceases to be justified, and it 
is distinctly harmful to both professions. This fact is being recog- 
nized to-day and gives sufficient reason why landscape architec- 
ture is so live a subject among the architects. The fact of the 
matter is this: Landscape architecture has become a force in the 
artistic progress of modern life which can not be ignored. And 
the question which arises is, inasmuch as the two professions are 
so closely allied, in fact, so inseparably involved, inasmuch as they, 
taken together or separately, are practically responsible for the 
bez uutifying of both country and city life, is it not better that all 
animosities or rivalry between the two should be buried and 
replaced by a broad-minded endeavor to consolidate and harmon- 
ize the two interests? I need not apologize for speaking so 
frankly upon this point at this meeting, for presumably it is in 
the hope of consolidating the two allied arts that you have 
invited me here. I am the more anxious to speak upon this point 
for two reasons. First, because I recognize the fact that without 
the codperation of the architects of the country, landscape archi- 
tecture will lose the friendly aid of the most influential and domi- 
nating class of artists, not only of this country, but of all countries, 
for architecture is the life of all the arts, and without it all 
arts would cease. And second, because I recognize that the 
particular department of landscape architecture which elicits the 
interest of the architects is that class of work which landscape 
architecture has always slighted. I refer to the formal or archi- 
tectural gardens. It is my personal hope that the present revival of 
the formal garden will be a permanent feature in all future land- 


scape architectural work. There is but one style of garden, 





namely the formal garden, and no garden is perfect without its 
architectural setting. And so, while I bespeak the influence of the 
architects of the country to advance the general interest of land- 
scape architecture, I exceedingly rejoice in the fact that a side 
issue of that influence will tend to recall and make permanent in 
this country the undying beauty of the gardens of Italy. 





THE NEW CHICAGO TRIBUNE BUILDING. 


AKING the place of a six-story structure, built of red 
T sandstone, with concrete and iron floors, and when fin- 
ished, in 1872, perhaps the most substantial building in 
Chicago, Architects Holabird & Roche have just completed for 
the Tribune Company a seventeen-story building that is in 
many respects phenomenal, even among the great office build- 
ings erected in the past decade. 
The foundations of this building are of 
extent and plan and material, that only a 
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VIEW YEOMAN’S EJECTOR AND SWITCHBOARD. 


description will give an adequate idea of their extent, for it is 
in this basement and subbasement that Chicago architects find 
object lessons valuable to themselves and their future clients. 

Time was when any kind of basement in downtown Chi- 
cago was a venture. To-day a basement thirty feet deep, with 
a floor eighteen feet below the level of the lake, is unique, 
but no longer problematical and no longer an experiment. And 
yet Architect Holabird, speaking for his firm, said of it: 

“We started out thinking that we knew a great deal about 
the subject, but we ended the work finding that we had learned 
a great deal, and that we still have more to learn of it. The 
art of using concrete and concrete and iron is in its infancy 
in this country, and in our opinion it is the coming form of 
construction. It is now perfectly practicable to build tall build- 
ings of steel and steel and concrete, making the outer walls, 
floors and partitions of these materials, and at the same time 
leaving the building strong, fireproof and sightly. 

“Perhaps this work, now completed in the new Tribune 
building, will be the logical development of a new style of build- 
ing indigenous to this country, for it is here only that we are 
likely to find architects broad enough to depart from ancient 
forms and to attempt a new development.” 

To make direct connection with the presses without the use of 
belts and pulleys it was considered necessary to put the electric 
plant below the steel floor of the pressroom. The problem then 
was whether to have the pressroom ceiling rise above the side- 
walk level into the building’s store space or whether to sink it all 
below the pavement level. With the idea for putting it all below 
the street grade trouble began. Old basements in the older 
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buildings had averaged eight feet in depth; in some of the newer 
ones ten foot ceilings had been the limit. 

The architects, however, had the experience that came of 
sinking caissons downtown, and after an office discussion it was 









































SECTIONAL VIEW OF CAISSON IN THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
NEW TRIBUNE BUILDING. 


declared possible to sink such a basement as the needs of the 
Tribune required. Eighty feet below the surface the underlying 
rocky stratum had been found and the formations between that 
ind the surface had been tabulated. But test borings on the 


Tribune site showed a good many strata to be out of place; the 
rock bed itself was found 106 feet below the surface. 

In general, the blue clay was found for forty feet below the 
level of the proposed subbasement floor. It was certain that no 
water would rise through this material, as blue clay always has 
been regarded as the best of materials for cofferdam filling. 
The clay was found to be uniform in texture and of the con- 
sistency of modeler’s clay. 

In digging the Tribune basement, 90 by 148 feet, water troubled 
for the first fourteen feet; at fourteen feet the blue clay was 
encountered and no water came through that stratum, either from 
the sides or below. As a matter of fact, it was necessary to wet 
this blue clay in order to cut through it and to dump it readily 
from the shovels. 

While this great hole was being sunk the method of retaining 
the sides of it was in driving sheet piling, tongued and grooved, 
so as to back up especially such sides as were inclined to slip in. 
Wherever this disposition to slip developed, horizontal bracing 
was put against the tongue-and-grooved walls, and jackscrews 
used to force the whole mass back to place. 

Having the excavation, the type of wall to be used was 
another question. The Boston subway wall was not satisfactory 
for the purpose. Neither was a wall consisting of steel beams 
and concrete. The angle of repose being unknown, and the for- 
mule in use being uncertain, a compromise wall was finally fixed 
upon. 

In this “compromise,” the concrete of the floor supports its 
share of the weight of the sidewalk and the mailing balcony. 
The main curb wall, west and north, is supported upon piles 
driven fifty feet into the ground; the dwarf walls rest upon the 
clay, and the alley wall and the south wall rest directly upon the 
caissons. This distribution of weights was made because of the 
fear that these walls, resting on the clay only, might settle, while 
the walls resting on the caissons would hold their place, thus 
making trouble. 

In walling in the basement, as well as filling the caissons, the 
— used was made of Lehigh Portland cement, furnished 
by the Garden City Sand Company, mixed with sand and lime 
stone, and mixed in a machine of new type, giving perfect satis 
faction. The success of this work has probably established the 
fact that foundations of caissons will be largely used in future 
Chicago construction. A. W. Smith & Sons executed the contract. 

The concrete, as well as that of the asphalt floors in the sub- 
basement and fan rooms, also the asphalt pavement of the alley 
and shipping space, the concrete arch, sidewalks of the entire 
frontage, and the concrete work on all the floors and on the 
roof was laid by Stamsen & Bloom, of Chicago, who were the 
pioneers in concrete and rock asphalt pavements in the city. 

In building the walls the sheet piling was left standing as it 
had been driven. Between this and the inside wall of concrete 
and iron, blue clay was “puddled” to a thickness of three feet, 
leaving street walls impervious to water. Drainage was provided 
for, however, as stated, all drains being on the inside and leading 
to a central pit in the subbasement, from which a duplex pump is 
ever ready to remove possible seepage, or flood water. 

The total depth of these basements is 29 feet 6 inches, with the 
ceiling of the pressroom 18 inches below the level of the sidewalk. 
In the clear the basement is 90 by 148 feet and 18 feet high; the 
subbasement is 80 by 128 feet and is 7 feet high in the clear. The 
ceiling of the basement proper is clear of-all pipes and its 
dimensions give room for one more great octuple press on the 
floor, while the height of the room is sufficient to meet any 
probable changes in press building for years to come. Practically, 
this basement has been made three stories high. Naturally this 
basement and subbasement presented the most serious problem 
of drainage and sewage disposal in the city owing to the very 
unusual depth of the basement. The simplicity, economy of 
operation and very small space requirements of the Yeoman 
Duplex Ejector commended this system to the architects. 

All the mechanical devices relative to this ejector are self- 
contained, there being no belting, grooving or transmitting of 
power to the working parts, they being directly connected with 
the electric motors which supply the power. 

The ejector is located in a pit in the boiler-room, the motors 
only projecting above the floor level, the switchboard being 
attached to the wall adjacent, the other mechanical devices being 
below the floor. The ejector, therefore, takes up only the floor 
space required by the pit, namely, an eight-foot diameter circle. 
Its capacity is 150 gallons per minute from each unit, or 300 
gallons per minute total. All drains which will not discharge 
into the sewer by gravity are led to the ejector, including all 
water-closets below the sewer li i boiler blow-off, 
seepage water, etc. This is discharged into the sewer automatic- 
ally and noiselessly, the vertical lift being 35 feet. The ejector 
is equipped in such a way that if the pit should fill up under flood 
conditions it can be pumped out quickly by the ejector pumps by 
opening two valves at the floor level. One unit is sufficient under 
normal conditions to take care of the service — operating about 
one minute in every ten. Should the service increase to such an 
extent that this unit could not meet the demand the duplicate 
pump starts automatically and both operate together until the 
normal flow is resumed, when the single pump continues as before. 

Above the foundations the ordinary construction in general 
practice in steel buildings was pursued, but with the best of 
materials. The fireproofing is one of the best examples ever 
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placed in a building, the marble in entrances and counting rooms 
is exceptionally noticeable, and not only has the Northwestern 
Terra Cotta Company placed its best work on the great cornice 
that fringes the top of these seventeen stories, but made it the best 
example of terra-cotta cornice work in the city. While the pro- 
jection is not exceptionally great for the height of the building, 
the longitudinal modeling has given the perspective a width that is 
somewhat deceptive but in perfect proportion. While there are 
no exceptional constructive features introduced in the modeling or 
construction of this cornice, its color, proportion and stability will 
do much toward bringing architects back from the cheap iron and 
cumbersome stone or brick*cornices to terra-cotta, which has all 
the best features and none of the faults of either. 

The exterior walls were substantially ‘“ waterproofed” or 
‘weatherproofed.” ‘This was one of the contracts in connection 
with this building which probably attracted as much attention as 
any part of the work. The exterior face of all the Bedford stone used 
in the first four stories was treated by the Caffall Paraffin Process 
of waterproofing. The methods of sealing the stone in which heat 
is used to force the paraffin into the pores and the finishing work 
in which compressed air and sand are employed to restore the 
natural color and texture of the stone, are of interest. This is 
the process used on the Egyptian Obelisk in Central Park, New 
York, in 1885, and has just been selected by the Engineering 
Department for the entire exterior of the new Government printing- 
othce, in Washington, D. Perhaps the most notable mark of 
the desire of the Tribune Company to obtain a building in which 
nothing can be improved upon is noticeable in the hardware. Mr. 
). W. Lockett was entrusted with this by the architects and gave 
it his personal attention and the result in this too often slighted 
but in effect probably the most important item in a_ finished 
building will be better understood as the years of usage show the 
value of perfect hardware. The three hundred horse-power 
ghey fired Morrison corrugated furnace boiler was installed 
by the S. Freeman & Sons Manufacturing Company, of Racine, 
Wisconsin, who are large manufacturers of standard and high 
pressure tubular boilers, and if the history of these boilers used 
in other places where high efficiency and especially economy of 
space, which was absolutely necessary .in this case, is demanded 
is true it will be many years before even repairs will be necessary, 
as they are of the highest type of furnace boilers known. They 
are heated Hawley down-draft furnaces, which are compact in 
construction and have been long known as most economical and 
reliable steam producers and seem to fit the requirements of the 
Morrison boiler perfectly. 

In the electrical equipment for operating the presses for the 
Chicago Tribune, some very startling innovations were made. 
There are seven double quadruple combination octuple presses, 
each having a capacity of 96,000 eight-page papers per hour, and 
each weighing over one hundred tons. The electrical system 
designed and installed by Messrs. Kohler Brothers, Fisher Build- 
ing, Chicago, especially for the Tribune plant, while apparently 
complex to the ordinary observer, is on the contrary so simple in 
its operations that the pressman can start, slow down or stop 
these ponderous machines from any one of fourteen push-button 
stations located on each press. 

This great mass of machinery, by means of these push-buttons, 
can be started and stopped within the time required to move the 
press only 1-32 of an inch. The press can be turned to any 
required distance and stopped, or it can be run at slow speed 
continuously, or it can be run at a higher speed, or up to maxi- 
mum speed; or if the operator thinks it is running too fast, the 
peed can be reduced, or the press can be instantly stopped, and 
all this by the mere pressing of a button. At each push-button 
station 1s a safety switch, so that if the pressman, turning his 
press to a certain point, stops it and then desires to work in the 
machinery, he turns this safety key and while the safety key is 
turned no one can move the press and injure the pressman. No 
such perfect control has ever been devised before. The partic- 
ular presses in the Chicago Tribune are different from any other 
presses in the world and are so arranged that half may run off 
an edition while the other half is running at slow motion, or 
vice versa, or the entire press can be run as a unit. 

The beauty of the Kohler Brothers system will be seen when 
it is understood that no matter what portion of the above combi- 
nation the pressman desires to make, it is not necessary for him 
to regard the electrical control at all, but the instant that his 
press is mechanically arranged for one of the above combinations, 
the necessary electrical requirements to operate it according to 
the way he wishes to run are instantly and automatically com- 
pleted. In other words, this equipment does the thing. Accident 
to workmen is almost impossible. It saves time, saves labor, saves 
power and saves paper, and altogether the electrical press equip- 
ment of the Chicago Tribune is a wonder. 

The rapid progress made upon this building was largely due 
to the efficiency of the hoisting elevators of the Thomas E levi ator 
Company, who seem to have a practical monopoly in this line of 
work. 

It is a matter of history that this building illustrates the rapid 
changes which take place in building construction in Chicago 
when a substantial stone structure is taken down and succeeded by 
one of steel three times its height, that it reaches into the ground 
further than excavation has ever been made before below a 
Chicago building, and all this to keep pace with the requirements 
of modern business methods. 


THE FALLEN CAMPANILE. 


T was with a sense of incredulity, of hardly believing our own 
| eyes, that many of us must have read the announcement in the 
papers, says The Builder, of the Fall of the Campanile of St. 
Mark. ‘The catastrophe came upon the world so suddenly and 
without warning, for the sign of some instability of the tower. 
and the precautions which had just been taken to warn people 
away from its immediate vicinity, do not seem to have made their 
way to public notice much beyond Venice. It is a strange fate 
that this sudden collapse should be the end of an erection of 
which Fergusson rather harshly observed that “its size, its 
height, and its apparent solidity, are its only merits”; and on 
which only a few days ago the writer of an article on “ Impres- 
sions Venitiennes,” in the Revue Générale, observed that “ son 
énormité fruste avait, sous le baiser lumineux du matin, un air 
dhéroique jeunesse.” 

From first to last the life of the tower counts almost one 
thousand years, for it was founded by Tiepolo in go2, but this only 
represents the life of the foundations and of the lower portion 
of the structure, not of the whole as we have been accustomed 
to see it. From some reason or other, very likely connected 
with intestine warfare and the consequent unsettled state of 
things, it took the Venetians two hundred and fifty years to carry 
it up to the then lantern or cella stage, and another quarter of 
a century to finish the cella. Fergusson, in his “ History,” sug- 
gests that at this period its general appearance was probably 
very similar to that of the tower of Piacenza Cathedral; a plain 
stalk with long pilaster-like features, an arcaded belfry stage 
and a short circular spire planted on the top of this. But the 
cumpenie though called in ordinary parlance the Campanile of 
St. Mark’s, has really no connection with the basilica, and 


is not so much a church tower as a civic tower, an emblem of’ 


the power of Venice. Hence it was thought, in after time, that 
it was not large or resplendent — for the occasion, and the 
whole of the arcaded story was rebuilt, probably the cornice 
below much increased in scale and dignity, and the awkward- 
looking square box stage was built over it, apparently simply 
as a means of gaining height, for it has no architectural signifi- 
cance and certainly no architectural beauty. The existence of 
this box story seems sufficient to show that the stalk of the 
tower was not raised, and that the arcaded story was at the 
same height as the original one; for if they had commenced rais- 
ing the stalk higher they would surely have continued that much 
better and more architectural method of gaining increased height. 
But the tale told by the structure seems to us to be, that the 
arcade story was first rebuilt at its old height, merely to give it 
a more ornate and sumptuous appearance, and afterward came 
the conviction—‘ It is not high enough; we must raise it fur- 
ther’; and so followed the interposition of what we call the 
box story between that and the square spire which was to be 
the ultimate crown of the edifice. All this was done about 1510 
by Maestro Buono, who decorated it with marbles brought from 
Greece and from other parts of Italy, in accordance with the 
long-entertained covetous habit of the Venetian Doges in regard 
to the rich materials owned by other States. 

The esthetic judgment of Fergusson on the tower, though 
as observed it sounds harsh to minds full of the spell of Venice, 
is, we think, correct. The Campanile had gained a kind of 
glamour from its association with the wonderful city, and its 
proximity and nominal association with a building of such 
romantic beauty as St. Mark’s, not to speak of the other struc- 
tures of world-wide fame contiguous. 

Whether we shall ever have positive evidence as to the cause 
of the disaster is doubtful, as the fall has destroyed the evi- 
dence, unless the deep foundation may have any evidence to 
give of recent disturbance. In the Institute library is a paper 
in Italian by Signor Boni on the foundations of the tower, with 
a section, from which it appears that there was a caretully pre- 
pared foundation of stone blocks on the top of the inevitable 
piling, and we see that doubts expressed in some quarters as 
to whether the mischief really lay with the foundations.* Our 
own impression, however, is that the ground had probably moved 
below or with the piling, and that the state of the substratum 
of the soil of Venice is a matter for very serious consideration, 
in view of the safety of buildings even more precious than the 
Campanile. Considering what a thickness of soft and easily 
disturbed material must exist at Venice, between the ae gen 
surface and the uppermost firm stratum that can be arrived < 
one can easily imagine how operations in dredging, and ot 
disturbances of the “ground, might cause a lateral movement of 
the subsoil, which would naturally make itself first felt under 
the heaviest structure. 


__ IN applying for a permit to erect an eleven-story building in 
Cincinnati by the ferro-concrete or Ransom process, architects 
Anderson and Elzner stated that the problem of a building five 
hundred feet high by this process had been demonstrated by plans 
and its stability certified to by competent engineers. The permit 
for the eleven-story building was granted and the entire structure 
will be cast in sections upon the site, including walls and 
supports. 

*One authority says that the foundations were of 10-inch white poplar, 
upon which was laid a layer of white poplar planks and upon these trachyte 


from the Euganean Hills was cemented. As late as 1885 the foundations 
were examined and found to be in good condition.—Epb. 
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RAILWAY DEPOTS THAT HARMONIZE. 


HE time when any railroad desiring a depot or station built a 
T one or two story affair, with a hip root and usually of pine 
lumber and painted ii red, has passed, to a great degree, and 
the great trunk lines vie with each other in giving to the public 
the best that architectural talent can produce. Among the first 
to recognize this was the Southern Pacific Railway, and its pas- 
senger stations are all superb in their design and appointments 
and each is designed according to the locality and its climatic 
conditions. 

There is no railway system in the world that traverses a 
greater number of degrees of latitude and, in its extent, gives 
to the traveler a greater variety of scenery than the Southern 
Pacific Railway in its route from New Orleans, on the southern 
coast of the United States, to Portland, Oregon, at its most 
northwestern boundary. While at its southern terminus the 
climate is not positively tropical, it has all of the features of 
more southern latitudes, and at its northern extremity the 
temperate zone is about to be merged into the glacier fields 
that approach the country of perpetual cold, so that the traveler 
need not seek the Baltic sea and traverse the breadth of Europe 
and cross into the Indian ocean to experience the changes 





NIGHT VIEW OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC R'Y STATION AT PORTLAND. 


of climate and the accompanying natural phenomena of plain, 
mountain, woodland and lake, for where can he observe greater 
plains than those of Texas, more arid deserts than those of 
Arizona, or greater or more picturesque mountains and valleys, 
or richer harvest fields than in the long coast of California, which 
this road traverses from end to end? The productiveness of the 
earth can be well sampled from the storehouses of nature upon 
this great route; all its grains, all its fruits, and all its mineral 
wealth. All seasons are alike agreeable to the traveler; but 
in the winter months, when the Eastern and Northern States 
are wrapped in snow, this entire route winds through a _ per- 
petual summer land, and to the tourist or to the seeker for a 
home in a country where “ The vines are ever fruitful and the 
weather ever fine,” the best that the earth can give in all its 
broad extent can be found to suit all temperaments and _ all 
tastes somewhere upon this great railway system. 





A SKETCH OF THE PIONEER AMERICAN VARNISH 
BUSINESS, 

RIOR to 1827 all the varnish for sale. in this country had 
Pp been imported, although it had been the custom for car- 
riage painters and repairers to make small quantities 
in their shops for their own use. Pascal B. Smith, who had 
learned the needs of the carriage painter and also acquired some 
experience in varnishmaking while working in a carriage paint 
shop, conceived the, idea in that year that a business could be 
built up by manufacturing varnish for the use of carriagemakers, 
cabinetmakers and other manufacturing concerns using varnish 
in their business. Putting his ideas to a practical test, he erected 
a shed in an old apple orchard near what is now the corner of 
Second avenue and Sixth street, in New York city, and this small 
shed was the first varnish factory in America. At first he manu- 
factured in a very crude way, and only in small quantities. After 
making a few gallons of what he called “ carriage varnish,” and 
a small quantity of “furniture varnish,” and allowing it to settle 
for a few days, he would fill as large a can as he could conve- 
niently carry and, taking a small measure with him, would set out 
to peddle his product to the different carriage painters and other 
varnish users. : 

From the very beginning, this venture of Mr. Smith proved a 
success, and his business increased so rapidly that in 1829 he called 
io his assistance Mr. James L. Stratton, a practical house painter, 
and his brother, Samuel P. Smith, who gave up his business of 
master mason in Albany to become a partner in the new firm of 
P. B. Smith & Co., varnishmakers. In due time, the venture was 
reported to the national Government, which then, as now, took a 
keen interest in the industries of the country. At the present 
time all candidates for the civil service are taught that varnish, 
as an American product, was first made and sold in 1828. 
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Very soon after its organization, the new firm erected a fac- 
tory at Astoria, on land belonging to Mr. Stratton, establishing 
their office at 127 Maiden Lane. ‘The business increased so 
rapidly that some jealousy was created over its management, 
which resulted in 1832 in the withdrawal of Mr. Samuel P. Smith, 
who went to Newark, New Jersey, and there established a varnish 
factory of his own. At this time, Mr. P. B. Smith’s half brother, 
Nathan Smith, was admitted to the firm in place of Samuel. 

About the year 1842, Mr. Edward Smith, another half brother 
of the founder of the business, was the traveling clerk of the 
house, making yearly trips to the South and West. He started 
from New York by way of Philadelphia, going from there by 
stage over the Allegheny Mountains, down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers as far as New Orleans, stopping at the principal 
towns on his way, and then back again as far as St. Louis by boat. 
From this point he would cross the country by stage to Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo, returning home through New 
York State—a long and arduous journey, with many hardships 
that the traveler of the present day can not even imagine. At that 
time all goods for Cincinnati, Louisville, Pittsburg and St. Louis 
were shipped by sailing vessel to New Orleans and were then 
forwarded by river steamboats to their destination. Goods for 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and the other lake towns 
were shipped by way of the Erie Canal to Buffalo and thence by 
sailing vessel across the lakes. Interior.towns were either 
reached by canal or, where this means of communication was 
unavailable, were transported by team over the ordinary roads. 
The large sales were made in the spring and fall, and the firm’s 
customers usually paid occasional visits to their office. .Shortly 
after this, Mr. Edward Smith was taken into the firm. 

In 1844, the prosperity of the business had grown to such an 
extent that Mr. Pascal B. Smith retired from the firm, having 
accumulated what in those days was considered an immense for- 
tune. Edward Smith was admitted as an equal partner, and the 
firm name became Edward Smith & Co. This name continued 
until 1850, when on the death of Nathan Smith, it was changed 
to Smith & Stratton. At this time the office was moved to I4I 
Maiden Lane, where it continued until the death of Mr. Stratton, 
in 1859. 

In 1856, the factory was moved from Astoria, the firm having 
purchased from Union College six lots on Fourth and Fifth streets, 
Hunter’s Point, where they erected the first buildings used for 
manufacturing purposes in that neighborhood. The deed of the 
property contained a protective clause against molestation on 
account of harmful odors, ete. Upon completion of the factory 
buildings at Hunter’s Point, several two and three story apart- 
ment houses were erected on Fifth street for the employes. In 
one of these Mr. Richard Armstrong, for many years chief var- 
nishmaker, was born. 

The year 1856 was also marked by the entrance of Mr. J. A. 
Elmendorf into the employ of Smith & Stratton. He continued 
his connection with this firm and its successors until his death in 
1900, at whic’ time he was vice-president of the present corpo- 
ration. 

In 1867, Mr. Elmendorf was made a partner by Mr. Smith, and 
the firm name was again changed to Edward Smith & Co., which 
still continues as the style of the business. In November, 187 
Mr. Edward Smith died, and his son-in-law, Mr. Chester Hunt- 
ington, took his place in the firm, the partners being Mr. Elmen- 
dorf and Mr. Huntington. In 1880, Mr. Alexander Maitland 
became a member of the firm, and in 1889 the business was incor- 
porated under the same name, the officers being: President, Alex- 
ander Maitland; vice-president, John A. Elmendorf; treasurer, 
Chester Huntington; secretary, A. M. Bates, and superintendent, 
S. V. V. Huntington. 

In 1892, Mr. Chester Huntington retired as an officer of the 
corporation, and S. V. V. Huntington was elected in his stead, 
since which time he has filled the position of treasurer and man- 
ager. 

In the earlier days of varnishmaking, Zanzibar, Benguela, 
Angola and Pebble gums were used almost exclusively. After- 
ward, Manila gum came into the market for the cheaper var- 
nishes, until the extensive importation of Kauri gum, which was 
first used in varnishmaking by Smith & Stratton. The first lot 
came to this country direct from New Zealand about 1846. A 
ship had gone to New Zealand on a trading venture, and after the 
captain had disposed of his cargo, he found the vessel without 
ballast to sail back. On looking for something to load his ship 
with, he found a great quantity of this Kauri gum piled up in 
one of the towns, and made up his mind that it could be used 
for some purpose and at once bargained for it. He loaded his 
ship with it and sailed for home. On his arrival, he could find 
no purchaser. He therefore hired a barn near New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, and filled it with the gum. Some two or three 
years after, an Irish-Englishman by the name of John Boyd took 
hold of the lot and came to Smith & Stratton with samples. After 
testing the gum, they purchased the first hundred thousand pounds 
for 21%4 cents per pound. The gum became in immediate demand 
and the whole was disposed of at continually advancing prices. 
Smith & Stratton purchased the last ten thousand pounds of the 
cargo at 35 cents per pound. In 1853, after Kauri gum became a 
regular article of importation into this country, the price began 
to fall again, until it reached 5% cents, in 1860. 

The original kettle which Mr. Pascal B. Smith used for boil- 
ing his varnish when he first began business in the shade under the 
apple trees, is still preserved in the office of Edward Smith & Co. 
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PAINTS IN ARCHITECTURE. 
VARNISH IN ZINC. 

T is not generally known that even a small proportion of 

| good kauri gum varnish in the oil—not enough to affect 

the gloss perceptibly—materially changes the physical charac- 
ter of pure zine white. The varnish should be added to the oil 
before grinding the zinc in it, so as to insure perfect assimilation, 
and the oil, to give the best results, ought to be a refined varnish 
oil, not ordinary raw linseed oil. 

The zine not only acquires more body, so that two coats will 
do the work ordinarily accomplished by three, but the paint is 
more tenacious and works far more easily under the brush, while 
it seems to be and to remain tough and elastic. 

The explanation I presume to be that a small proportion of 
the zine combines with the gum to form a resinate. Anyway it 
is a fact well worth the attention of architects. 

CHARLES JOURDAIN. 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Residence of John Parkinson, Architect, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Tribune 
\rchitects. 

Residence at 
Thomas, Architects. 

Views of Leamy House, Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania. 
Stewardson, Architects, Philadelphia. 

Design for Carnegie Public Library, Kenneth McDonald and 
J. ¥. Sheblessy, Architects, Louisville. 

Detail of Porch, Residence of Allan Reed, Wayne, Pennsyl 
vania. W. L. Price, Architect, Philadelphia. The Stable also is 
shown. 

Residence of Jos. Milbank, Port Chester, New York. Howard, 
Cauldwell & Morgan, Architects, New York. The views shown 
are: Front View of House; Side View of Hlouse; Gate Lodge 
and Gateway; Stable; Bath House. 

Photogravure Plate: Residence of 
Pennsylvania. D. K. Boyd, Architect. 


Building, Chicago. Holabird & Roche, 


Denver, Colorado. Thomas, Dryden & 


Cope & 


Henry Logan, Wayne, 
PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 

Issued only with the Photogravure Edition. 

Francis Allen & Vance, Architects. 


Roxbury Courthouse. 
Boston, Massachusetts. Kilham & 


Technology Chambers, 
Hopkins, Architects. 

New Runkle School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
Stearns, Architects, Boston. 

Institution for Savings, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
& Stearns, Architects, Boston. 

\partment Building, New York city. 
\rchitects. Two full page plates are given. 

Residence of Chas. H. Whiteman, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects, Boston. 


Peabody & 
Peabody 


Harde & Short, 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

Phe Exhibition Committee of the Architectural League of 
\merica have issued a circular letter of some length and detail 
to the clubs urging codperation in the work of collecting as a 
special exhibit in the coming exhibition photographs representative 
of American church work. The circular states that interest in 
this field has been aroused in Europe, and many church dignitaries 
have expressed themselves upon the necessity for a greater 
enthusiasm and larger education among architects. Through the 
coéperation of European societies having the betterment of church 
architecture in view the league will be able to exhibit a repre- 
sentative collection of photographs of foreign churches. A special 
committee of the league has been given charge of the department 
of semi-public buildings and this committee will give the exhibit 
of churches special attention. It is suggested by the league com- 
mittee that each club select one representative to take charge of 
the collection of church architecture, aside from the collection of 
photographs and drawings for the general exhibition, and that 
they be forwarded to New York by October 20. 

ILLINOIS CHAPTER A, I. A. 

Phe Annual Meeting of the Illinois Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects was held at the Art Institute, September 
15, President W. L. B. Jenney occupying the chair at the head of 
the banquet table, around which were gathered an enthusiastic 
company of Chicago architects. As is the custom in meetings of 
this Chapter, the proceedings begin with a dinner. The principal 
business transacted was the election of officers, but preliminary to 
this Secretary George Beaumont read his report of the year’s work, 
in which an interesting account of the success met with and the 
appreciation manifested by the mason apprentices during the two 
months’ term of lectures upon building subjects, given by members 
of the Chapter last winter. The new officers are: W. C. Zimmer 
man, president; John M. Van Osdel, first vice-president; H. B. 
Wheelock, second vice-president; George Beaumont, secretary ; 
Normand S. Patton, treasurer. After the election S. A. Treat 
gave an interesting account of his travels in Europe during the 
summer, where he saw a church that he seemed to have met 
before in Chicago and a church clergyman who was the double 
of a Chicago newspaper man, and the talk became general upon 


Roman construction, mosaics and the use and quality of cement, 
President Jenney stating that even this non-shrinkable article was 
made by a firm in Chicago, until some one discovered that the 
hour was late, and the most enthusiastic, best attended and alto- 
gether valuable meeting the Chapter has enjoyed in a long time 
came to a close. It was a meeting that demonstrates that no 
member can afford to miss the sociability and exchange of 
thought which always makes valuable a Chapter meeting. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

\t a meeting of the San Francisco Chapter, American Insti 
tute of Architects, held July 11, the following resolutions relative 
to employing an Eastern architect to prepare plans for the new 
building for the Merchants’ Exchange were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, Whereas, the Merchants’ Exchange having made 
application to the Honorable Board of Supervisors for special 
permit to erect a twelve-story building, Class A, in excess of 
two hundred feet, would seem to confirm the current report that 
an Eastern architect has been employed by them to prepare the 
plans without competition from the local profession, and 

Whereas, The San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A., having in view 
the welfare and material prosperity of the State and the encour- 
agement of all professions located therein, view with regret that 
a semi-public body representing the commercial interests of the 
community should ignore and set aside all consideration for 
architects practicing in their own city, and not living up to the 
implied object of all public-spirited citizens to stimulate and 
encourage professional ability and talent at home, and 

Whereas, The San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A., having endeav- 
ored by correspondence to obtain definite information from the 
Merchants’ Exchange as to the truth of these reports, and having 
thus far only received courteous acknowledgment of receipt of 
communication, therefore 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
each individual director of the Merchants’ Exchange and to the 
press of San Francisco. 


MOSAICS. 


Arcnuirects Carrére and Bruner, of New York, and Burnham, 
of Chicago, have been appointed by the Governor of Ohio as a 
commission for the supervision of the arrangement of site for 
public buildings known as the “ group plan” at Cleveland. 

Reports from Puget Sound show that the supply of red cedar 
suitable for shingles is becoming smaller every year, and that 
manufacturers will soon have to go to Alaska for cedar logs. 
New appliances have so greatly increased the output of mills that 
last year 5,000,000,000 shingles were cut in Washington and 
Oregon. 

“ Fireproor BurLpincs ” is the title of an attractive brochure 
just issued by the Roebling Construction Company and presented 
by the resident manager at Chicago. It is a printed album of half 
tone plates of 63 buildings, from the largest fire-proof commercial 
structure in the world to the smallest uses to which fireproofing 
is applied and contains a list of the structures fireproofed by the 
concern during the past two years, located in many countries and 
parts of the globe. Besides demonstrating the extensive use of 
this system of fireproofing buildings the booklet is valuable as a 
collection of designs of varied degree and purpose. 


Mr. Atrrep Wateruouse, R. A., recently completed his seventy- 
second year. His life as an architect has been full of activity. 
Manchester has built from his designs the Assize Courts, Owens 
College, the Town Hall, and St. Mary’s Hospital. Oxford owes 
to him a large part of Balliol College, and Cambridge is similarly 
indebted for Caius and Pembroke Colleges, and Foster’s Bank. 
In London his monuments are the South Kensington Museum, 
the National Liberal Club, University College Hospital, the 
Central Technical Institute, St. Paul’s Schools, and many banks 
and insurance offices. He is also the architect of Eaton Hall, 
Chester, and many other mansions. His little spare time he 
devotes to painting in oil and water-color. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF But~prncs STEWART, of New York, when 
told that charges had been preferred against him for neglecting 
to enforce violations of the building ordinances, says the New 
York Telegram, of July 17, declared that he courted the fullest 
investigation of the matter and wanted the public to know all 
about it. “The statements that are made concerning the St. 
Regis Hotel, the Hanover Bank building and Lord’s Court 
are absolutely nonsense, rot and rubbish. I dare and defy any- 
body to prove that wood treated with any chemical composition 
is fireproof or will retard same. This agitation over fireproofed 
wood was started before I assumed office and it has been forced 
upon me. I want to see this whole matter threshed out and now 
is a good time for it.” Legal action has been taken against 
Superintendent Stewart by a taxpayer who represents building 
firms opposed to his policy. For some time violations have been 
placed on the new building to be known as the St. Regis Hotel, 
of Fifty-ninth street and Fifth avenue; the Lord’s Court build- 
ing, at No. 27 William street, and the Hanover National Bank 
building, at Pine and Nassau streets, owing to the claims made 
by the superintendent that wood not fireproof was being used 
where fireproof material was called for by law. These violations 
have not been vacated, but it is alleged that the work has con- 
tinued the same as usual, with the superintendent’s knowledge. 
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THE STABLE. 








DETAII, OF HOUSE. 


VIEWS, ESTATE OF ALLAN REED, WAYNE, PA. 


W. LL. PRICE, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DETAIL VIEWS, LEAMY HOME, MT. AIRY, PENN. 


CopE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS. 








VIEW IN BOILER-ROOM, CHICAGO TRIBUNE BUILDING. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


FINAL DESIGN, 


HoOLABIRD & ROCHE, ARCHITECTS. 
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RESIDENCE OF HENRY LOGAN, 
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DaviIpD K. Boyvp, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA. 
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VIEW, MAIN FLOOR CHICAGO TRIBUNE BUILDING. 


HoLABIRD & ROCHE, ARCHITECTS. 
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